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HE responsibility of selecting proper 


equipment for ash removal rests with 
. the specification writer. As an aid to Telescanie Hoist 
Telescopic Hoist the large group of specification writers EL meteors “tehed ay hd 
who have occasion to specify G&G Ash Re- vittmemmamnaced 
moval Equipment, we publish the four general classifications covering ash removal—and the 
proper G&G Telescopic Hoist Equipment to do the work. Where there is a special problem 
involving an unusual combination of conditions, ask us to help you select the proper model. 


PROBLEM No. 1 PROBLEM No, 2 PROBLEM No. 3 PROBLEM No. 4 














Smaii volume of Smal! volume of Large volume of Large volume of 
ashes ashes ashes ashes 
(about 6 cans daily) (about 6 cans daily) (more than 15 cans (more than 15 cans 
Short distance of lift Short distance of lift daily) daily) 
(about 10 feet) (about 10 feet) Deep hoisting area Deep hoisting area 
Hoistway opening Hoistway opening (15 feet or more) (15 feet or more) 
against side of near curb or in Hoistway opening Hoistway opening 
building biter against side of near curb or in 
‘ sc nina building. driveway. 






































SOLUTION SOLUTION SOLUTION SOLUTION 


FPECIFY a Model A PECIFY a Model B PECIFY a Model E PECIFY a Model D 
G&G Telescopic G&G Telescopic G&G Telescopic G&G Telescopic 
Hoist operated by ‘ Hoist with Overhead Hoist. electrically Hoist electrically 
hand power. Hoisting Crane, operated by hand operated. This Hoist is operated. This Hoist 
weet revolve pina) ball power. Ashes are dump- built for heavy contin- has the Overhead Crane 
earings and can is de- ed directly into wagon uous duty and tests have * shh eine 
posited on pavement ri > j “ : ’ ave feature which makes it 
i L without rehandling cans - t to be aston- 7 
clear of hoistway with- seniel seis ‘ proven it to be aston possible to dump ashes 
hy) ieee ; at grade level. One man ishingly economical in : . 
out tilting or spilling of can easily perform the * ¢ calenintl directly into wagon 
so spider ie tice without rehandling at 











ashes. Empty cans are ; ; 
’ ; entire operation o sh zi 
— fa While a large volume of ‘in Th ter te 
der control of powerful pies little space and ateise tte . 9 
band brake with brake whnad = ox sirable to employ more 
when not in use ro part of Hoist and two men can 
easily perfomn the en- o é get easily handle a large 
tire spuration ‘of ash re- Filled cans are raised be practically operated r : - 
200 « j Tel 
a pressure of only 12% minute and_ hoisting fore a labor saver. fag Bs gue Pa ogg 
lbs. in raising an aver- pressure of onty 12% Ibs. Loads up to 500 lbs. are Seale Se eS 
175 lbs. at speed of 30 age can Weighing 175 ft. a minute and are low- little wurrent is used in 
feet a minute. Ibs. ered by gravity. operation of this Hoist. 


lowered by gravity un- : “ ; 
: removal. The Hoi ecu- : : 
r vty ashes might make it de- F 
mornted near base of 
lining. One man can shows above. grade. than one man, Hoist can 
moval. Operator exerts at a speed of 30 ft. a by one man and is there- quantity of ashes. Loads 
age filled can weighing is required for the aver- raised at a speed of 60 minute. Surprisingsty 
Model A Model B Model E Model D 








And Keep This in Mind— 


To secure maximum safety, economy and efficiency, it is Automatic Sidewalk Door Opening and Closing Device ; 
important to include in the specifications for any one Spring Guard Gates; G&G Watertight Sidewalk Doors ; 
of these Hoists, Complete G&G Ash Removal Equip- Operator’s Ladder ; Swing Bail Hoisting Cans; Ash Can 
ment as follows: Truck; Warning Gong. 








Write for catalog containing full description, illustra ions, scale drawings and specifications. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN, stw'vore erry 
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Bishopric Stucco 


and 


Bishopric Base 


For Exterior and Interior Wall Construction 
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Residence—Mr. Herbert Henrico, 2216 East 77th Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. A home 
reflecting original architecture as well as character and charm. Bishopric 
Base used on all exterior walls, 


T is of great importance in the construction of the house of stucco 
to provide for the preservation of its beauty, its resistance against 
fire, vermin and decay, its insulation against change of temperature 
and dampness. Bishopric Stucco over Bishopric Base in construc- 
tion and in use offers the possibilities of this insurance. 





We have prepared “Bishopric For All Time and Clime,” an e.x- 

planatory booklet for you, illustrated with photographs of beauti- 

ful houses built with Bishopric stucco, plaster and sheathing units. 
Ask for it. 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Company 
110 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
New York City Office: 2848 Grand Central Terminal 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 


day is being conducted on an admirable sys- 
tem that has developed logically, that meets 
the conditions, and is being further developed. We 
may be proud of the progress made in architectural 
education, particularly in the past score of years. 
Mr. Hastings, in his address before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects (reported in the 
Journal of the R. I. B. A.), upon the occasion of the 
presentation to him of the Royal Gold Medal recently 
pointed out that owing to the untiring efforts of the 
3eaux-Arts Institute of Design a centralized, co- 
ordinated system of competition or comparison be- 
tween our schools and colleges, similar to that which 
obtains physically in intercollegiate games, has been 
brought about—practically all of the colleges from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific receiving the programs, 
simultaneously, and sending the work of their stu- 
dents all solving the same problem to be judged at 
the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design in New York. 
Of the greatest significance is the recognition ac- 
corded this achievement in American architectural 
education by the report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the American Institute of Architects pre- 
sented at the Convention in Chicago. From this 
report we quote as follows: “In reviewing the de- 
velopment of architectural education, your Com- 
mittee has frequently had occasion to comment upon 
the splendid work of the Beaux-Arts Society, now 
known as the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. Some 
years ago the Committee urged the creation of inter- 
collegiate competitions, believing that, first, the solu- 
tion of the same problem by a great number of stu- 
dents in different sections of the country was of in- 
terest, and second, that emulation among the colleges 
stimulated to greater effort. While these intercol- 
legiate competitions have proven difficult to bring 
about, today most of the schools use the programs 
of the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design more or less. 
This results in placing the work of many of the col- 
leges in competition with the work of the ateliers 
all over the country. We understand that the Facul- 
ties are generally agreed that a more general use of 
these programs is to be desired and we have been 
present at informal discussions of representatives 
of certain of these Faculties where a closer co-ordi- 


\ RCHITECTURAL education in America to- 


nation of the schedule of the Beaux-Arts Institute 
of Design with the colleges has been urged. We 
now understand that steps have been taken looking 
towards the writing of programs by a joint commis- 
sion of the Association and the Beaux-Arts Insti- 
tute, and we sincerely hope that this may lead to a 
closer co-operation between the schools and the 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. It seems to us that 
such a development cannot fail to be helpful. 

“The American Institute of Architects should, we 
think, recognize the admirable work of the members 
of the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. The great 
responsibility entailed upon the Chairman of the 
Committee on Education of that body in the con- 
duct of this national work has perhaps never been 
fully understood. The unselfish devotion to the 
cause of education, of men like Lloyd Warren, Henry 
Hornbostle, Bosworth, and many others, is worthy 
of our every admiration. The rank and file of the 
Beaux-Arts Society have all contributed their mite 
under the leadership of these men. All the annual 
receipts from dues in the Beaux-Arts Society are 
appropriated to the support of the educational work 
of the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. From its 
early beginning as a group of men interested in the 
teaching of architecture only, it has now developed 
into a property-owning institution conducting some 
fifty-two ateliers in different sections of the country 
for instruction in architecture and with courses in 
sculpture, mural painting and interior decoration. 

“The Paris Prize, a scholarship entitling the win- 
ner to study at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, 
is given annually by the Society of Beaux-Arts Ar- 
chitects, entitling the winner to admission in the 
first class at the Ecole and providing him with the 
means of residence for two and a half years. He is 
during that time the guest of the French Govern- 
ment, receiving instruction and all the privileges of 
membership in the School gratuitously. The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects has never recognized the 
excellence of this work. It has never assisted in its 
support financially, nor has such aid ever been so- 
licited. We believe that the time has come when the 
Institute should recognize the success of the Beaux- 
Arts Institute of Design. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL PART XVII 
BY JOHN VREDENBURGH VAN PELT 


This is the seventeenth instalment of an article in which Mr. John Vredenburgh Van Pelt, formerly Professor in 
Charge of the College of Architecture, Cornell University, Architecte Diplomé par le Gouvernement Francais, and 
author of “Essentials of Composition,” will discuss the designing of good architectural detail and point out the 
means by which the ability to produce good detail can be developed. Reproductions of detail drawings from some 
of the best architectural offices will accompany this article and the publication of this series of drawings will be 
continued after this discussion of the subject has been completed—making a valuable feature of this journal in- 


definitely. 


HE articles of this series that treated stone 
texture giving the number of bats to the inch 
and similar useful particulars were the cumu- 

lative result of earlier more or less fruitless efforts 
on my part to obtain data under the impulse of im- 
mediate need for 
the production of 
effects that I wish- 
ed to secure in the 
stone work of a 
building in course 
of construction. In 
specifying — brick- 
work, I have felt 
the same uncer- 
tainty and _ have 
found the same 
dearth of practical 
guides that I en- 
countered when 
trying to define 
the method of 
producing a_par- 
ticular stone value. 
[ have been 
brought up stand- 
ing in the effort to 
visualize the ap- 
pearance of an or- 
dinary joint in or- 
dinary common brick laid in running bond, wonder- 
ing whether I ought to tell a draftsman to use a 
3g inch, % inch, or 5g inch joint and to adopt a 
25@ inch, 234 inch, or 27g inch coursing in laying 
out his elevation. Futilely, have I pulled out photo- 
graph after photograph and in the face of complete 
absence of information, have tried to guess the size 
of the joints. Not two years ago I settled on a 
5g inch joint that I wished I had made % inch as 
soon as the wall was up four feet and it was too 
late to change. So I personally expect to find the 
following series of illustrations useful and hope they 
may also be of some service to the reader. 

I have divided our study into two broad groups. 
The first includes brick whose textures range from 
the smooth, regular, re-pressed brick to swelled, 
warped in outline, sandy or, cracked surface brick 
and it includes the usual makes of common brick. 
The second is made up of “rough texture” brick, the 
so-called “tapestries” from rain washed to the rug 
mixtures that beside being rough have on the surface 
a series of close definitely scored lines. 

As has been suggested in our former talks about 
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brick, smooth brick generally require a narrower 
joint than rough ones; smooth brick a tooled or 
struck joint, while the joints between rough brick 
often have grit in the mortar to roughen them; and 
usually smooth brick are better with a joint that is 
not too greatly 
raised beyond the 
surface or de- 
pressed, while 
rough brick may 
have a joint raked 
as deeply as the 
width of the joint 
itself or even 
more. 

On page 10 are 
reproduced photo- 
graphs of six ex- 
amples of work 
that falls within 
our first group. 
In each case the 
joint has been 
smoothed with the 
trowel or jointer, 
although in that 
of the Grolier 


Detail of Brick-work, House for James Byrne, Esq., at Club, with its 
Oyster Bay, L. I. Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect. 


wide joint and un- 
even brick there is 
enough coarse grit in the joint to roughen it. The 
first example from a residence in East 61st Street, 
New York, probably a score or more years old, is of 
a very regular brick, apparently re-pressed, laid in 
Flemish bond with a practically flush joint of white 
mortar 14 to 3°; of an inch wide. 

This might ke acceptable for a very neat little 
city residence such as the marble trimmed Philadel- 
phia house, but necessarily the resulting wall effect 
is flat, the white lines are straight and thin and there 
can be little color vibration. In some of the New 
York so-called “Renaissance” houses the same brick 
and joint with black mortar was used extensively 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
That these houses were not all good does not pre- 
clude the possibility of a beautiful result from use 
of the thin black joint. 

Example No. 2, is a portion of the garden wall 
of the Knickerbocker Club of New York, southeast 
corner of 62nd Street and Fifth Avenue, Delano & 
Aldrich, Architects. The brick is very like a care- 
fully selected hard-burned common red brick and it 
is laid up in Flemish bond, the stretchers of the 
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alternate rows coming directly over each other. The 
joints of white mortar struck smooth and flush with 
the face of the brick are about % inch wide, for 
the beds, the build or vertical joints apparently 
slightly narrower. Whether or not this is inten- 
tional, | do not know, but in an upper wall, perspec- 
tive would tend to make build joints look wider 
than bed joints that are really of the same size. 

This type of joint and brick is peculiarly ex- 
pressive of Colonial and the particular example is 
one of the best of that style in New York City. Well 
may it be, for it is the work of a firm noted for its 
mastery of the style. 

Example No. 3, the Brierly School on Park Ave- 
nue, No. 60 East 61st Street, New York, is also 
authoritative, as it was designed by McKim, Mead 
& White for a Colonial building. The brick appears 
to be a red Harvard, 24%x734 x 3% inches, and 
it is laid up in Dutch cross bond, stretchers and head- 
ers in alternate rows, each stretcher centering on 
the joint between the stretchers next above and be- 
low. The joints are of white mortar and average 
34 of an inch wide although they really vary from 
*, inch to 14 inch. The build joints of the headers 
space a little wider than the beds, while the stretcher 
build joints are narrow. A peculiarity of the joints 
is that they were slightly pressed back with a jointer 
from the face of the brick so that the edge of the 


brick is sharply and cleanly defined and the joint: 


is smooth. To obtain this clear-cut effect it would 
he safe to clean down the wall shortly after it has 
heen laid up unless, of course, a soft lime mortar that 
would wash out were used. 

Example No. 4, is a residence at 19 East 62nd 
Street, New York, the brick being a red brick simi- 
lar to a Harvard, laid in English bond with white 
joints '4 inch wide of white mortar struck flush 
Here the build joints do not vary greatly from the 
beds. Comparison of this and the preceding exam- 
ple impresses upon us the necessity of selecting 
for either English or Dutch bond a brick whose di- 
mensions will lay up with the relation of build and 
bed joints we desire and that, for a joint of a pre- 
determined size. 

Example No. 5, a residence of East 62nd 
Street, New York, is in a sort of red Harvard of a 
very hard variety, the dimensions of which are 
2'%2x7%% inch. They are laid up in Flemish bond 
with a frame of headers around the windows. The 
joints of white mortar are 5@ inch wide and slightly 
weathered, that is the trowel is run along the joint, 
inclined at an angle so that the face of the joint 
slants back from the brick at the joint’s bottom to 
the disengaged under-face of the brick above. In 
this case, the slant was not accentuated and the build 
joints are practically flush. A build joint that J 
prefer for this work is obtained by giving a double 
stroke with the trowel so that the vertical edges 
of the brick are also disengaged and although the 
middle of the vertical joints will be higher than the 
edges, no marked shadow occurs across the bottom 
of the joint. A weathering of 60 degrees I have 
found very acceptable. In this building the contin- 
uous vertical joint at the edge of the headers that 
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frame the openings is 1% inch to 1% inch wide. 
Example No. 6, the last on page 10, is very in- 


teresting. It is part of the wall of the Grolier Club, 
47 East 60th Street, New York, by Bertram Gros- 
venor Goodhue. The brick, somewhat like a red 
Harvard, with black clinkers and swelled spots, are 
2x 8x 31% inches but quite irregular in shape. They 
are laid in Flemish bond with a cream-colored mor- 
tar having in it grit to make it rough. The joint is 
34 inch wide and weathered back enough to give a 
definite shadow along the top of most of the bed 
joints. Some of the vertical joints have been weath- 
ered to the left, that is, with a direct right-hand 
stroke. 

On page 11 is a charming bit of irregular brick 
work. It is from the house of James Byrne, Esq., 
at Oyster Bay, L. I., and Grosvenor Atterbury was 
the architect. The brick is red brown, with headers, 
all of standard size, but laid on edge, probably a 
wall eight inches thick with holes throughout the in- 
terior, each header running through. The brick tex- 
ture is similar to that of common brick, but the 
color varies and the shape is less regular than that 
required for common brick. The joint 34 inch wide 
is black. 

This brings us to the end of a comparison of the 
usual widths of joints as they appear in our first 
division of brick work, those of smoother texture. 
It will be interesting to see how the rough texture 
of the second division affects this, which we shall 
endeavor to do in the next installment of this article. 





PRIZES FOR CLOCK CASE DESIGNS. 

O AWAKEN interest in the designing of clock 

cases a competition with prizes aggregating 
$1,200 is being: conducted by the Cloister Clock 
Corporation of Buffalo, N. Y. The prizes include 
three first prizes of $250 each, three second prizes 
of $100 each, three third prizes of $50 each and nine 
Honorable Mentions. The competition conditions 
describe three types of clock case designated as 
“Class A,” “Class B,” and “Class C,” for which 
designs are wanted. Each class is to be judged 
without regard to the other classes and a contestant 
may win more than one prize. The contest closes 
5 P. M., October 23, 1922. The jury of award 
consists of Mr. Richard F. Bach, Associated in In- 
dustrial Art, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York; Mr. Charles Dana Gibson, New York; Mr. 
Albert M. Kohn, of the firm of Theodore A. Kohn 
& Son, Jewellers, New York; Mr. C. Matlack Price. 
Editor and Art Critic, New York, and Mr. Russell 
F, Whitehead, Secretary of the Architectural League, 
New York. The competition is open to everyone 
and a contestant may submit any number of designs. 
Announcement and conditions of this contest will be 
found on another page of this issue. 





Pursuant to the call of the Picnic Committee, effi- 
ciently headed by Lister Holmes, about thirty-five 
care-free architects, members of the Washington 
State Chapter, A. I. A., gathered at West Landing 
on July 15th, for their annual frolic. All the high- 
brows stayed home, so a jolly time was had by all. 
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MOTION PICTURE THEATRE DATA PART III 
BY EMIL M. MLINAR. 





In this serial article Mr. Mlinar, who is the New York associate of C. Howard Crane, Architect, De- 
troit, Michigan, is going thoroughly into the practical considerations in motion-picture theatre. design, presenting 
the data indispensable in designing and making drawings for such theatres. Mr. Mlinar specializes in theatre work 


and was formerly of the office of Thomas W, Lamb.—Eb. 


enade is one of the most important features 

of a motion picture theatre, especially where 
large numbers of people must be handled. It is true 
that so spacious and impressive a mezzanine as that 
of the Capitol Theatre, in New York, is rarely 
possible, for in that theatre the balcony above is of 
such great depth that the rise provides space for an 
unusually large mezzanine extending all across the 
hack of the auditorium and overlooking the grand 
foyer. The balcony of this theatre seats two thou- 
sand four hundred people. This mezzanine prome- 
nade is one hundred sixty feet long and about thirty- 
five feet wide from the wall to the balustrade along 
the open well at the back. The ceiling at its highest 
point is about fourteen feet. A photograph of this 
mezzanine is shown on page 15. The three doors 


. N EFFECTIVELY designed mezzanine prom- 
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Mezzanine of Loew’s State Theatre, 





in the wall at the right of the picture open upon 
passages leading to the balcony. At either end are 
stairways to the balcony. The foot of one of these 
stairs may be seen at the extreme left of the photo- 
graph. At the far end is the main staircase leading 
from the grand foyer. At the end back of the 
camera are the ladies’ retiring room and the men’s 
smoking room. 

The mezzanine of Loew’s State Theatre, New 
York, is shown in the photograph on this page. This 
room has, as will be seen, an open well in the centre. 
Entrance is had from a passage at the far end of 
the room and the stairway at the left of the centre 
of the picture leads up to the balcony. This prome- 
nade is about forty-five feet wide and the depth of the 
mezzanine proper is about ninety feet. In this thea- 
tre the ceiling under the mezzanine is quite low and 
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New York City, Thomas W. Lamb, Architect. 
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the well in the centre of the mezzanine overcomes 
the tendency of this height to seem dwarfed. 

In the Tivoli Theatre, Chicago, the mezzanine 
gallery, a view of which is shown on page 14, has a 
ceiling height of about sixty-five feet. The rear of 
a horse-shoe of boxes and of the balcony look out 
upon this mezzanine. 

In Loew’s State Theatre, Cleveland, the mezzanine 
is curved and is open over the back portion of the 
orchestra floor, 

The adoption of these various schemes for the 
mezzanine was determined by the exigencies of the 
special problem in each case, a matter of planning 
which will be taken up in connection with a discus- 
sion of planning in a later issue. 

I wish to call attention here to these different 
methods of treatment and to point out that when 
possible it is better to avoid an open well over the 
main floor of the auditorium because of the disturb- 
ance likely to be caused by people moving about and 
talking near this well in the mezzanine. The weil 
at the back, like that in the Capitol Theatre, New 
York, has an advantage in this respect. 

The amount of floor space and the amount of 
furniture in the mezzanine are determined in accord- 
ance with the policy of the management of the thea- 
tre in each case. With some classes of patronage 


it is not desirable to encourage lounging about, while 
for a higher class of patrons it is desirable to pro- 
vide a mezzanine that has something the character 
of a spacious lounge. 

It will be well, I believe, to say a few words in 
regard to the smaller rooms opening from the mez- 
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Mezzanine of The Capitol Theatre, New York City. 





Thomas W. Lamb, Architect. 


zanine. Among these is the ladies’ retiring room 
(one being provided on the level of the orchestra 
floor also). This feature should consist of a series 
of three rooms opening one from the other. First the 
rest-room or “ladies’ club” as it is sometimes called, 
in which there will be smoking ; second, the dressing- 
room, or as one designer calls it, the “powder room” ; 
third, the toilet containing the water closets and hand 
bowls. There should be one water closet to every three 
hundred women and one wash basin to every four 
water closets. The well-equipped dressing room has 
“vanity dressers,” tables with mirrors, four dressers 
for three thousand two hundred seating capacity. 
Where it is not possible to provide a women’s retir- 
ing room on the orchestra floor, additional space 
should be provided in the mezzanine for this pur- 
pose, rather than place a women’s retiring room in 
the basement, as women in general dislike a base- 
ment room. I want to say here that the room must 
have outside ventilation. In some cases water closet 
stalls three feet wide have been provided but the 
conclusion has been reached that stalls not more than 
two and one-half feet wide are preferable. 

A smoking room and toilet room for men may be 
provided on the mezzanine, but men as a rule, have 
no objection to a basement recom. In the men’s 
toilet room there should be one water closet to every 
four hundred men and one urinal to every three 
hundred men. One wash basin to every four water 
closets. 

In every theatre there should be a room of seventy- 
two square feet in area for use as an emergency or 


(Continued on page 32) 
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A VOCABULARY OF ATELIER FRENCH. PART V1 


BY RAYMOND M. HOOD 


This is the sixth installment of a 


vocabulary which Mr. 


Hood, Architecte Diplomé par le Gouvernement 


Francais and Chairman of the Committee on Architecture of The Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, is preparing 


espectally for this journal. 


It will be of special value to students in the ateliers in this country as well as to those 


who may later study at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, for there has been, we believe, no vocabulary published 


giving the special meanings of these words as used in the architectural atelier. 


As it is believed that an attempt to 


indicate the pronunciation would be futile, no such attempt is being made here; the pronunciation should be learned 


from someone who speaks French correctly—Eb. 


N (Continued ) 
black; noir d'ivoire, 
peach black. 
adj.; new; n. m.; a beginner in an atelier. 
n. f.; shade, tone. 


Noir: adj.; 

le péche, 
Nouveau : 
Nuance: 


ivory black; noir 


O 
Oeil: n. m.; eye; faire l'oeil, to wink at, to make 
eyes at; ocil de grand’ pere, reducing glass. 
Oeuvre: n. f.; work, task; dans oeuvre: arch.; in- 
side dimensions; hors d’ocuvre: arch., outside di- 
mensions. 
Office: mn. m.; 
Oiseau: . m 
Ombre: 2. 
shadow. 
Ordre: a. m.; order; arch., 
ture, as the Doric, etc. 
Osé: adj.; audacious, nervy. 


office, 
, bird; 
shadow, 


function; also, pantry. 
a vol d’oiseau, bird’s eye view. 
shade; ombre portée, cast 


the orders of architec- 


P 
to lead to pasture; envoyer quelqu’un 
ae to dismiss a person without ceremony. 
Paix: f., peace; fou-moi la paix, fic he-moi la 
paix, he quiet, do not disturb me. 


Paitre: v.; 


Palais: mn. m.; place, a public or a_ semi-public 
building. 

Pale: adj.; pale, lacking in color, feeble. 

Panier: mn. m.; basket; anse de panier, a curve, 
elliptical character, formed by ares of circles. 

Papier: mn. m.; paper; papier buvard or buvard, 
blotting paper ; papier bulle, a rough, yellowish 


drawing paper similar to detail paper. 

Papilloter : - to lack quietness in effect, to jump, 
to be overdone in brilliancy. 

Parterre: mn. m.; flower garden; also, that part of 
a theatre or auditorium situated behind and at a 
slightly higher level than the orchestra stalls. 

Parti: 1. m.; scheme, idea, intention. 

Pastel: mn. m-.; pastel. 

Patelin: . m.; country, locality. 

Patine: mu. f.; an oxidation that forms on old 
bronze; also, a tone enveloping and harmonizing 
the colors of a painting, drawing or an object. 

Patois: m. m.; dialect. 

Patron: m. m.; teacher, master. 

Patte: mn. f.; the foot of an animal; 
avoir de la patte, to be clever, dexterous. 

Pavé: mn. m.; pavement; also, street; étre 
pavé, to be homeless or without work. 

Payer: wv.; pay; payer la téte, make a fool of. 

Peau: vn. f.; skin; la peau!, nothing doing. 

Pelouse: mn. f.; lawn. 

Pendre: v.; to suspend, 
accomplish. 


slang, hand; 


sur le 


to hand; slang, to do, to 
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Pepin: mn. m.; seed; slang, umbrella. 

Perron: ww. m.; an exterior staircase. 

Piger: v.; slang, to regard, to admire, also, to take, 
to swipe. 

Pinard: n. m.; slang, wine. 

Pioupiou: 2. m.; slang, a soldier. 

Pipelette: mn. f.; slang, the concierage, the porter. 

Piquer: v.; to pierce a hole, also, to brighten up 
or make sparkle a drawing. 


Plafond: mn. m.; ceiling, usually flat. 
Plafonner: vw.; put up on a ceiling. 
Plaquer: v.; to apply one thing on another; slang, 


to quit, to abandon. 

Platre: 1. plaster. 

Pocher: wv.; arch., to fill in with black ink, as the 
walls of a plan. 

Poché: 2. m.; the walls of a plan blackened in; 
fig., the study of a plan with reference to the 
walls and piers only. 

Poéle: x. f.; stove. 

Poilu: adj.; hairy; n. m 

eous man, a soldier. 

Poingon: 2. m.; the king post of a truss. 

Point: m. m.; point. 

Point d’appui: point of support. 


.; slang, a rugged, courag- 


Pointes seches: n. f.; pl.; dividers. 
Poire: vn. f.; fear; slang, an easy mark, a gullible 
person. 


Poivrot: 2. m.; slang, a drunkard. 

Pompier: 2. m.; a fireman; adj.; slang, common- 
place, orthodox, old-stuff. 

Poncer: v.; to transfer a drawing from one sheet 
to another, usually by rubbing; encre a poncer, 
a special ink used for making drawings which are 
to be transferred. 

Poncif: mn. m.; a drawing ready to be transferred. 

Poncoir: . m.; an agate instrument used in trans- 
ferring drawings. 

Popote: 2. f.; slang, cooking; 
hum-drum. 
Populo: . m.; 

crowd. 

Porte a faux: a part of a construction that is not 
directly carried by a support, as a cantilevered 
part. 

Potager: mn. m.; a vegetable or fruit garden. 

Potin: #. m.; slang, a din, a racket. 

Poule: xn. f.; slang, a girl, a skirt. 

Poupoule: x. f.; slang, a good-natured expression 
similar to poule. 

Preau: n. m.; a covered playground, a prison court. 

Prix: m. ml.; price, prize. 

Promener: v.,; to lead, to walk; envoyer promener, 
to send about one’s business, to put out. 

Puer: v.; to stink, to be rotten. 


also commonplace, 


slang, the common people, the 
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DETAILS OF THE THEATRE OF BACCHUS, ATHENS. 
FROM D’ESPOUY’S “FRAGMENTS D’ARCHITECTURE ANTIQUE” 











The details from the Theatre of Bacchus show in the plate reproduced on the other side of this 
sheet, from D’Espouy’s “Fragments D’ Architecture Antique” are admirable expressions of the Greek 
love for refinement and beauty and purity of line in every part of their buildings. This plate ts also an 
interesting example of rendering. 
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CARTOON BY BARRY FAULKNER FOR ONE OF HIS MURAL DECORATIONS 
IN THE EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 


VOL. III, No. 9 











The cartoon for one of the group of mural pauels by Barry Faulkner in the Eastman School of 
Music, at Rochester, N. Y., is an unusually interesting drawing. These decorations by Mr. Faulkner 
consist of four panels grouped at the right of the proscenium—those similarly placed at the left being 
by Esra Winter. These decorations fit in between pilasters and vary in size from about ro ft. 6 in. 
wide x 18 ft. high to 16 ft. wide x 27 ft. high. The coloring of these paintings is like that of old tapes- 
tries and the pilasters and walls, which are of the color of Travertine, harmonize well. The decorative 
scheme relicves the oppressive sense of being shut within walls by its suggestion of the out-of-doors 
and its symbolism calls to mind pleasantly the various stages of development in the history of the art 
of music. 
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PENCIL DRAWING BY BERNHARDT MULLER 


VOL. III, No. 9 
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The pencil drawing by Bernhardt Muller, which is reproduced on the other side of this sheet, is 
notable not only as an example of pencil technique but also as an expression of the inherent charm of 
the building, a charm of which a suggestion persists even though the walls are in a state of ruin. This 
drawing well shows Mr. Muller's skill in making pleasing compositions and the sensitiveness with which 
he is able to render the picturesque note in architecture. 
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SKETCHES BY BIRCH BURDETTE LONG OF DESIGN FOR A FARM GROUP. 
CHARLES WELLFORD LEAVITT, LANDSCAPE ENGINEER. 









Three delightful little pencil drawings by Birch Burdette Long are reproduced on the other side 
of this sheet. They are notable for the success with which the appearance of a group of buildings from 
different points of approach has been suggested by means of a few pencil strokes skilfully made. 
These drawings are also interesting because they are entirely different from the large, fully-rendered 
drawings of designs for important works of architecture for which Mr. Long is known. 
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THE STUDY OF ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PROGRAM OF THE BEAUX-ARTS INSTITUTE 
OF DESIGN 


CLASS B. PLAN PROBLEM. 


PART IX. 


Studying by Means of Mosaic 


BY JOHN F. HARBESON 


In this series of articles, which began in January, 1921, Mr. Harbeson is explaining the method of working 


and how to get the greatest benefit in following the program of The Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, It ts 
intended as a substitute for personal instruction and criticism. 


ruary to September, 1921, inclusive —Eb. 


RCHITECTURAL stu- 
dents are all more or less 
familiar with the term 

“mosaic” as applied to the gar- 
nishing of a plan, of making a 
telling and effective presentation 
of an idea or a parti in plan. 
Just why or how it should be used 
for this purpose is not so gen- 
erally understood, but they know 
the value of a number of lines 
within a plan, representing a 
floor here, or a ceiling there, or 
the furniture in a room. 

But before a problem has 
reached the presentation stage 
mosaic has a value in the study 
of a plan very similar to the use 
of “grays” in the study of eleva- 
tions. This is its use in the study 
of a scheme, of the “circulations.” 
and of the working of a plan to 
solve the conditions of the pro- 
eram. For this purpose, of 
course, the mosaic 
is “indicated,” 
rather than drawn. 

This is, in real- 
ity, composition, 
composing with 
whites and blacks, 
and various inter- 
mediate grays. In 
every case suc- 
cessful mosaic is 
successful because 
it helps to explain 
the big idea of the 


parti. Now, the 
final presentation 
can never be suc- rae 


cessful unless the —* 
“effect’’—the com- 
position of whites 
blacks 


and and 
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Figure 160. 
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A Study of 


etot 





n Elevation Study. 


The “Analytique”’ 


not 
was treated in issues for Feb- 


grays—is kept in mind from the 
early stages of the study, long 
before the presentation drawings 
are thought of. This is of equal 
importance with the study of 
“poché”—the study of the walls 

for it should always be borne 
in mind in studying a plan, that 
one should consider the rooms, as 
enclosed by walls, rather than 
the walls. It is much easier to 
study effectively by masses of 
grays than by little points of 
pe che! 

Figure 160 is a typical study 
of elevation; here we the 
balustrade, the band course, the 
window grilles, indicated by series 
of running spirals in pencil— 
usually smudged with the finger 
into a “gray”—to represent in a 
study of proportions, the position 
of ornament that will be later 
studied in detail and drawn, or in 


see 


some cases, per- 
haps, omitted if 
study shows them 


to be in the wrong 


place. To draw 
such details at 
ty such a stage in the 
y study of elevation 
would be a foolish 
waste of time 
needed for other 
phases of study. 
In the same 
shi way in Figure 161 
we see an early 


study of a plan 

a criticism by Paul 
Cret of a 
dent’s plan for a 


stu- 


“Supreme Court 
suilding.” Here 
25 
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Figure 162. Plan Study by Grant Miles Simon for the Design With Which He Won the Paris Prize 
in 1913. Compare with Central Portion of His Final Drawing on Opposite Page. 
Subject “Treatment for Lower Part of Manhattan Island.” 
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Figure 163. Final Plan of Design by Grant Miles Simon, Winner of the Paris Prize of The Society 
of Beaux-Arts Architects in 1913. Compare with Rapid Study on the Opposite Page. 
Note Effectiveness of the Latter. 





the “circulations” are 
left white, the other 
portions grayed in in 
various ways, none of 


which require careful , 


drawing, but aiding in 
visualizing a scheme, 
so that the disposition 
of the different por- 
tions of a plan may 
more effectively be 
made. 

In studies, such in- 
dication of mosaic 
should follow a use of 
T-square and triangle 
in laying out the big 
lines of the plan—the 
axes first, and the 
principal lines of the 
walls. Put these in 
place, and poché black- 
ed in quickly with a 
brush or with pencil, 
the “effect”? should be 
sought by indicating 
mosaic. 

Note the effect ob- 
tained in Figure 162, 
one of the studies of 
plan made by Grant 
M. Simon in competi- 
tion for the 


two weeks’ time. 
The effect is al- 
most as convincing 
in the sketch as in 
the final drawing. 
When this manner 
of study becomes a 
habit, and in the 
studies an attempt 
is made to approx- 
imate rapidly the 
final presentation, 
mistakes in plan, 
uncomfortable cor- 
ners, unsatisfactory 
arrangements are 
made visible when 
they may be altered, 
while there is. still 
time for study, and 
before the final pa- 
Der is reached --- 
the rub- 
hing out and spong- 
ing out of mistakes 
that would not 
otherwise show 


avoiding 
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1913, which he 
Compare this sketch, a work of a few hours only, 
and done at a small scale, with the central portion 
of the final plan, shown in Figure 163, on which the 
actual drawing and presentation required nearly 
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petition in the Ecole des Beaux 
mosaic is used in bands of gray 
This may also be seen in 
ruary issue) in the plan by the 
mitted in a preliminary competition for the Prix de 

















themselves until that 
time. 
Figure 164 is an- 


other study of plan (a 
damaged but interest- 
ing document) for 
this same competition, 
of the monument on- 
ly, and this time the 
study was made at the 
final scale—the scale 
of presentation. While 
the mosaic is repre- 
sented by squares, cir- 
cles, etc., what is im- 
portant is that there 
are “fields” of light or 
dark, “bands” of dif- 
ferent values of grays, 
that are composed— 
studied as parts of a 
composition, and for 
their effect in setting 
off, in expressing, the 
big idea of the parti. 

This use in study is 
similar to the use of 
mosaic in a_ sketch 
problem. Note in Fig- 
ure 165, a twenty-four 
hour sketch submitted 
in the Labarre Com- 
Arts, the way the 
to make a compo- 
Figure 130 (Feb- 
same author sub- 


Rome, and Figure 
132 (same issue) 
by Delaon. 

[t is impossible 
to overestimate the 
value of this study 
of “effect.” In 
small scale studies 
the mosaic may be 
indicated in pencil. 
In plans at large 
scale it is possible 
to arrive more 
quickly at an effect 
by using charcoal, 
or charcoal and 
chalk, especially in 
the study of the 
mosaic outside of 
the plan, or “en- 
tourage,” as it is 
called, as we shall 
see a little later. 

Now, as to the 
form of this mosaic 
indication: there 


(Contin. on p. 33) 
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Figure 165. “Une Station Estivale,” Concours Labarre, Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. Mention. 


M. Roger Expert, Pupil of MM. Redon and Umbdenstock. 
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Figure 166. “Une Jettée-Promenade,”’ Prize Design by M. Castel, Pupil of M. Bernier, Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Paris, Concours Americains, 1912-13. 
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Figure 167. “Un Palais de la Presidence dans la Capitale d'une Grande Republique.” 
Placed Second, Grand Prize, Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, 1912-13. 
M. Gaston Castel, Pupil of M. Bernier. 
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THEY ARE COMING IN. 


*KETCHES in considerable number have already been 
received at this office for entry in the Birch Burdette 
Long Sketch Competition for 1922, This year’s competi- 
tion, which closes at noon on October 30, promises to be 
an even bigger event than last year’s competition. As 
was the case last year, prizes to the amount of two hun- 
dred fifty dollars are offered by Mr. Birch Burdette Long 
and the competition will be conducted by the publishers 
of Pencu. Points, with a jury of award including three 
distinguished architects. A public exhibition of sketches 
will be held in New York after the judgment and it is 
planned to send out a travelling exhibition again this 
year. Now is the time to come in. Read the announce- 
ment and full statement of conditions in the August isssue 
of Prencit Points or write to this office for conditions, 
then take a try at it. 
RAYMOND J. RICHARDSON RECEIVES APPOINT- 
MENT AT CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
AYMOND J. RICHARDSON, of Reading, Pa., has 
been appointed Assistant Professor in the Department 


of Architecture at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. His duties begin with the Fall Semester 


of 1922. 

Mr. Richardson is a native Pennsylvania, and a grad- 
uate of the University of Pennsylvania, receiving his B. S. 
degree in Architecture in 1914, and his M.S. degree in 
1915. The following year he was with J, E. R. Carpenter, 
and for another year was with McKim, Mead & White. 
He then entered the U. S. Navy and saw about eighteen 
months of service as Ensign with the Camouflage Division, 

After the war, Mr. Richardson was associated for two 
years with Edward Z. Scholl, Architect, of Reading, Pa., 
and was then awarded the Henry Gillette Woodman Trav- 
elling Fellowship at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Since May, 1921, until July, 1922, he was abroad studying 
as holder of the fellowship. 


MOTION PICTURE THEATRE DATA 
(Continued from page 15) 

first-aid room. It should not be fitted to look like a hospital 
room. The walls should be painted a warm, pleasant 
color instead of white, and it should contain a comfort- 
able couch or divan instead of a hospital cot. There 
should be a cabinet for supplies. This room is well 
placed on the mezzanine, as this gives it a central location. 

There may well also be an office on the mezzanine for 
the manager, a room to which he can retire from his office 
on the orchestra floor and be undisturbed by the various 
types of people who insist upon seeing the manager with- 
out any good reason 
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ADDRESSES WANTED. 
HE publishers of Pencit Points would like the pres- 


ent addresses of the following: Emmet, Ark.—lIra 
L. Brooks; Alhambra, Cal.—O. J. Brewer; Berkeley, Cal— 
Rolf M. Eskil, Mary Jayne Gospodaric, Wallace H. Mat- 
lock; Los Angeles, Cal——L. S. Alexander, R. W. Day, 
Edith Hynes, Geo. W. MacKenzie, Roy S. Price, C. J. C. 
Sharpe, Herbert Shaw; Santa Ana, Cal.—Florence Yoch; 
South Pasadena, Cal.—Lelia E. Mattox; Bridgeport, Conn. 
—Herbert Flanagan; New Haven, Conn.—D. M. Dougias; 
Atlanta, Ga—J. B. Gill, Jr.. T. D. Herin; Champaign, II). 
—K,. O. Graves; Chicago, Ill—Glenn W. Allen, R. J. 
McFarlane, Leone Morrow, Eric Peterson, Frank Sohn, 
Wm. J. Williams; Richmond, Ind.—Rudolph Brehm; South 
Bend, Ind.—F. N. Pedrotty, Myrle E. Smith; Monroe, La. 
—L. M. Lawrence; Cambridge, Mass.—L. C. Holden, Ira 
C. Johnson, Helen Jones, Henry C. Knight, O. J. Teegen, 
R. H. Walker; Ann Arbor, Mich.—J. P. Leach; Detroit, 
Mich.—Lester Manning; Minneapolis, Minn.—Carroll A. 
Armstrong, L. R. Cleveland, Alberta Eberhart, J. A. Kal- 
lander, R. A. McGee, Arthur Wade; St. Paul, Minn.— 
R. N. Hazlewood, Edw. F. Riley, Ralph W. Williquett ; 
St. Louis, Mo—E. A. Stuck; Bloomfield, N. J.—Leon H. 
Hoag; East Orange, N. J.—Mrs. R. M. Sutphen; Hillside, 
N. J.—W. P. Aquin; W. Montclair, N. J—Lucius Moore; 
Newark, N. J.—Harry Tepperman; Passaic, N. J.—John 
P. Kelly; New York City—C. L. Douglas, P. H. Dumar, 
Louis Hertzberg, M. T. Ketz, Hendrick Maas, Arthur C. 
Nash, Jos. J. Reubel, Tom H. Stevens; Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
C, J. Callahan, Stuart Paterson, S. Tantorski; James- 
town, N. Y.—Carl Gylfe; New Rochelle, N. Y.-—N. A. 
Noreloue; Syracuse, N. Y.—Martha Dittmar, John 
Wassum; West New Brighton, S. I., N. Y—W. M. Rob- 
bins; White Plains, N. Y.—E. Hasbrouck; High Point, 
N. C—E. D. Everhart; Raleigh, N. C—R. W. Under- 
wood; Alliance, Ohio—Chas. W. Maple; Cincinnati, Ohio 
—W. Harry Phillips; Columbus, Ohio—R. A. Bohling, 
Downie W. Moore, H. Schoen, H. A. Wieland; E. Cleve- 
land, Ohio—Wilbur G. Hyde; Philadelphia, Pa.—St. 
Brian Baylinson, A. D. Carroll; Pittsburgh, Pa—M. G. 
Uslan; Scranton, Pa——John G. Gilson; Clemson College, 
S. C—H. L. Johnson; Huron, S. D—J. H. Albright; 
Wakpala, S. D—H. A. Miller; College Station, Texas-- 
T. H. Baker, L. P. Newman, T. G. Ratcliffe; Fort Worth, 
Texas—H. A. Spackler; Charlottesville, Va—G. H. Foh- 
worth, J. H. Law, J. W. Martin; University, Va—Edwin 
McElroy; Auburn, Wash.—. J. Schubert; Seattle, Wash. 
—Victoria G. Edades, Edw. Leonard; Manitowac, Wis. 
Arthur C. Dietrich; Milwaukee, Wis—W. B. Sunley, 
Robert Trumpfheller; Montreal, Canada—Jos. A. L. Houle, 
W. Roy Wilson; Toronto, Canada—G,. A. Reynolds, Henry 
F. Starbuck; London, England—F. B. Kemp. 














PERSONALS. 
LINGLE DovuGLaAs 


LANCE has removed his 
practice of architecture from Wyomissing, 
North Fifth St., Reading, Pa. 


office for the 
Pa. to 108 


THE ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, INC., have removed their of- 
fices from 86 Michigan Street to 373 Broadway, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Harvey W. Corsertrt, of the firm of Helmle & Corbett, is 
returning from his six-weeks’ trip to London and will 
arrive in New York about September 1. 


JouHN TreMPEST WALKER, as an associated partner in the 
company. will in the future direct the architectural activ- 
ities of Samuel H. Pitcher Company, Inc., civil engineers 
and architects, 44 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Norrts I. CRANDALL, assistant professor of Architectural 
Design of the University of Illinois, has resigned to be- 
come head of the Department of Architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico. 


WILLIAM Macy STANTON AND STANLEY P. STEWART of 
the Department of Architecture of the University of 
Illinois, have resigned to enter the practice of architec- 
ture in Philadelphia. Both men are licensed architects 
in Illinois, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
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THE STUDY OF ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
(Continued from page 28) 

should be a big scheme underlying it, to explain the parti. 
In some cases the “circulations’—corridors, lobbies, etc., 
are left white, and the various rooms grayed in, as in 
Figure 161. Of course, this will also be true of the 
finished drawing, as may be seen in Figure 166 by Castel, 
one of the masters of mosaic indication among the recent 
students at the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris. In a fin- 
ished drawing of course, “whites” are only white by 
contrast with the darker bands, and themselves may have 
a ccnsiderable amount of drawing; as in parts of this plan. 
This scheme may also be seen in the plan of Heébrard, 
Figure 128 (February issue.) Or the scheme may be 
reversed, and the circulations heavily mosaiced, as in the 
reception portion of the plan for a presidential mansion 
shown in Figure 167, also by Castel. The important thing 
to remember is that the mosaic must, with the poché and 
rendering, form a composition. 

Within this composition it is customary to indicate 
which are the important rooms by the richness of the 
mosaic—for mosaic may be rich in color and drawing 
whether it is to ccunt as a light or a dark, by the charac- 
ter of the drawing and the contrasts between the light and 
dark bands. Note the almost jewel-like appearance of the 
center of the monument in the Simon Paris Prize plan, and 
in various portions of the two plans by Castel, Figures 
166 and 167. 

While these are all very rich in lines, and the mosaic is 
small in scale—and student work in general should be so— 
it is the custom in competitions for actual work, and in 
studies in offices for projected work to use a much simpler 
form of mosaic, limiting it to that which really is to occur 
in the building—simple floor patterns, or ceiling diagrams, 
but even here, though the lines are simple, they must in 
the same way be composed; i. e., they are part of the 
architecture, which, of course, is “composed.” In this 
connection it is interesting to study Figure 168, a repro- 
duction of a portion of a contract drawing for the new 
Museum of Art in Detroit. 

In the next installment. we 
drawing of mosaic. 


consider the actual 
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PLYM FELLOWSHIP WON BY FLOYD W. RAY. 
HE ninth competition for the Plym Fellowship in 
Architecture of the University of Illinois has been 

won by Flovd W. Ray, of Long Beach, California. The 
Plym is a travelling fellowship and provides for a year’s 
study abroad, It was established some ten years ago by 
Mr. Francis W. Plym. a graduate of the Department of 
Architecture of the University of Illinois, and president 
of the Kawneer Manufacturing Company of Niles, Mich- 
igan. The present holder, Ernest Pickering of Lawrence, 
Kansas, returns from his studies as Mr. Ray departs. Mr. 
Rav is a graduate of the University of Illinois in the 
class of 1921, and the winner of the Institute Medal for 
that year. He is at present a designer in the office of T. 
Beverly Keim, Architect, Los Angeles. He sails in Sep- 
tember. 


THE TECHNOLOGY CLUB OF SYRACUSE. 
HE affiliation plan recently adopted to bring into full 
membership all local chapters or sections of national 
engineering bodies so that the educational purpose of the 
club can function as a unit in engineering has added several 
hundred highly qualified engineers in Syracuse and 
throughout central New York to the annual membership 
which has averaged two hundred since the incorporation 
of the club nineteen years ago. Through a wise broaden- 
ing of the membership requirements and the reduction 
of annual dues to five dollars, many scores of men not 

identified with the national bodies have joined. 
Club rooms are maintained in the Eckel Theatre 
Lectures are given at the Onondaga, either in the 


Suild- 


ing, 
roof garden, the Hiawatha Room, or the ball room. The 
lecture program is varied and the lectures are by men 


chosen especially for their fitness to speak on their re- 
spective subjects. There are usually three lectures a month. 
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CLEMENS NICHOLAS. 


LEMENS NICHOLAS, president of the national 

organization of Scarab architectural fraternity, was 
born in St. Louis and is a graduate of Washington Uni- 
versity of that city. In his college days he was the win- 
ner of the A. I. A. medal and later taught in the public 
schools. He was for a summer the instructor of the St. 
Louis Architectural Club Summer Sketch Class. While 
in college he was elected to the Scarab Architectural 
Fraternity. He is a member of the staff of Jamieson & 
Spearl, St. Louis. His early training was with such ar- 
chitects as Warren, Russell & Crowe!l, St. Louis, and 
Link & Trueblood, Jackson, Miss. 

The Scarab Fraternity of which Mr. Nicholas is pres- 
ident was founded at the University of St. Louis in 1909 
for the purpose of fostering good fellowship, developing 
a professional spirit and stimulating friendly and _ per- 
sonal co-operation among architectural students. Temples 
of this organization are now to be found in such schools 
of architecture as the University of Illinois: Washington 


University, St. Louis: Armour Institute; Pennsyivania 
State College; Carnegie Institute: Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Kansas University. With represen- 


tation in such schools as these and with so able a leader 
as Mr. Nicholas, Scarab may well be expected to greatly 
strengthen and broaden its influence for good in the ar- 
‘hitectural profession 


PRIZES FOR SLOGAN OR INSIGNIA. 


RIZE of one hundred dollars is offered for the best 


AN |} 
“ slogan to promote the use of slate and another prize 


of one hundred dollars for the best design for a slate 
industry insignia, One competitor may win both prizes. 


A national association of the slate industry is being 
created to inform the public of the superior service ren- 
dered by slate. An objective tersely expressed by a slogan 
is desired, also an insignia. They are to be used on the 
advertising and literature of the association and on the 
stationery of members. Contest closes September 30, 
1922. Announcement of this competition and statement of 
conditions appear on another page of this issue. Book- 
let “Uses of Slate” will be sent on request addressed to 
Slate Slogan or Insignia Contest, 757 Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In this department Pencit Points will endeavor to answer questions of general interest pertaining to Architec- 


ture and allied arts, giving the best available information from authoritative sources. 


We desire that you feel 


free at all times to make use. of this service, inviting your co-operation in making the department both interest- 


ing and valuable. 
Pencit Points, Metropolitan Tower, New York City. 


Should you desire an answer by mail, enclose stamp for reply. 


Address queries to The Editor, 





Question—W ill you kindly let me know of a good book 
or two on architectural ornament for decorating friezes 
and other such surfaces, also a book on Colonial furni- 
ture? S. K. Answer—We would suggest the following 
books: Meyer’s “Handbook of Ornament”; Speltz’s “Styles 
of Ornament.” The first is general and the latter is more 
architectural. For friezes and panels see “Le Stucco” by 
Terrarri. For Colonial furniture we recommend the book 
by Lockwood, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York; Nye’s “Measured Drawings of Colonial Furniture,” 
published by William Helburn, New York; Nutting’s 
“Furniture of the Pilgrim Century,” published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Ouestion—Please suggest some books that would be of 
value to a young man soon to enter architectural school. 


R. M. M. Answer—Lubschez’s “Over the Drawing Board,” 
“Vignola” by Esquie with English translation, or “The 
American Vignola,” “Essentials of Composition” by J. V. 


VanPelt, published by the Macmillan Company, New York. 

Ouestion—Will you kindly inform me as to where I can 
secure information on the Parthenon, regarding the di- 
mensions, points of the compass, total height, column 
heights, etc.? P. H. C. Answer—We would refer you to 
Penrose’s “Investigations into the Principles of Athenian 
Architecture,” also to Stuart & Revett’s work and to 
D’Espouy’s “Monuments Historiques.” We _ believe that 
Stevens is preparing a work that is intended to be the most 
complete and accurate book on the Parthenon, but this 
work is not finished. It is being done under the auspices 
of the American School of Classical Studies, at Athens. 


THE AMERIC AN ACADEMY IN ROME. 
TROM a letter recently received by Mr. C. Grant 
LaFarge, Secretary of the American Academy in Rome, 





from Mr. Gorham P. Stevens, Director, we quote the 
following: “We are beginning to scatter for the year. 
\We have had our last meetings of the Academic Council 
and the Library Committee. Prof. Lamond and Composer 


Sowerby have left and Composer Hanson follows in a day 
their program is far from a restful one, as they 
are planning to attend all the important musical festivals 
in Austria, Germany, Holland and England. Mr. Lamond 
goes with the Fellows so that he may introduce them to im- 
portant composers and conductors. The festivals they are 
to attend are at Vienna, Munich, Salsburg, Cologne, Bohn, 
Amsterdam, Gloucester, London and Leeds. Professors 
Van Buren and Curtis have left for America. Professor 
Whicher and McCrea are at Cortina d’ Ampezzo in the 
Tyrol. Professor Fairbanks, Mr. Davico and myself are 
holding the fort in Rome. 
“Tust before Composer Sowerby left, I had the great 
pierce of listening to a suite of four pieces composed 
him for the piano. They were delightful interpreta- 
«oe of impressions he had gathered while camping last 
summer in the woods on Lake Superior. And his touch 
on the piano is extremely good. He has already formed 
quite a circle of admiring friends among the younger 
Italian composers. 
“Mr. Blashfield has been in town. He intended to stay 
two weeks, but, as he was invited to motor to Florence 


or two; 
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through the hill towns, he was here only a few days. He 
saw all the studios and the department of music, and he 
lunched with all the staff and students. He and I also 
had time to call upon the painter, Mr. Vedder. He took 
up with Painter Lascari the question of mosaics for your 
St. Matthew’s Church in Washington, They were to 
have spent to-day at Ravenna studying the mosaics, and 
to-morrow they are due in Venice to confer with the glass 
contractor. You have given them a pretty big job—about 
1,700 square feet of surface to cover with glass mosaic. 
They are both wondering how many years it will take! 

“Mr. George F. Baker, Sr., dropped in upon us one 
afternoon without any previous warning. We did not 
know that he was in town and he was leaving at eight 
o'clock on the following morning. Professors Fairbanks, 
Lamond and McCrea were on hand. Mr. Baker seemed 
to be pleased with what he found for he wrote me from 
Florence stating that he would like to buy one of Sculptor 
Jones’ productions. 

“Mr. Robert W. DeForest’s daughter, Mrs. Stewart, 
likewise made us a call, going through the studios, living 
rooms and library. 

“It will interest the trustees who are landscape archi- 
tects to learn that there is a party of eleven landscape 
architects in Rome at present. The party was organized 
by one of the chapters of the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects. We have been able to help them in 
planning out their tour and in making arrangements at 
hotels and in obtaining permission to visit villas. Each 
member of the party has a particular job to fulfill when 
they visit villas; I was amused to learn that one man 
had the job of “scale.” As you know, scale, is a pretty 
elusive animal! 

“Almost every month I have a paragraph in these news 
letters on gifts. For last month I can report the donation 
of 30,000 lire from Mr. Myron Taytor (Mr. Norton's 


friend) for the purchase of pianos for the department of 


music. Mr. John William Mitchell, president of the 
Art Commission for the city of Los Angeles, said he« 


would like to contribute $1,000 toward the endowment of 
the academy and he also offered to help Senator Phelan 
collect money in California next fall for the endowment. 
Professor Wicher has contributed $30 to pay for half the 
expenses incurred by Landscape Architect Griswold in con- 
nection with the latter’s excellent plaster model of the 
casino at Villa Caprarola. And. finally, Mr. Alfred F. 
Hamill of Chicago has given us 300 lire for the purchase 
of art books. 

“The Banca Italiana di Sconto is preparing to make its 
first payment this month—10 per cent. of the deposits. 

“This is the season of repairs to the various properties. 
They are best made in the summer, when there are few 
persons in residence. There is comparatively little work 
to be done this year I am glad to report. 

“T have obtained estimates upon the McKim-Morgan 
ae The cost will be about $3,000 for each memo- 
rial. 

“T am trying to obtain a reduction in fares for our 
students both on the Italian railroads and upon the Italian 
steamship lines. I have succeeded in obtaining a 50 per 
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cent. reduction on the railroads provided there be a party 
of ten or more and I have hopes of having this reduc- 
tion granted to individual travellers. 

“The British School at Rome and the French Academy 
in Rome have both held exhibitions of the work done’ by 
their Fellows. That at the French Academy was unusually 
good, due perhaps to the fact that they have had a greater 
number of Fellows than ever before on account of war 
conditions—twenty-five Fellows in all. The paintings they 
exhibited were really remarkable. It is still my hope to 
have some day a common exhibition of all the academies, 
but we must wait until the finances of some of the coun- 
tries involved have improved—we will probably have to 
wait years. There is nothing like friendly rivalry among 
young, ambitious men—at least in my judgment.” 





PRIZES FOR PAPERS ON VITRIFIED CLAY PIPE. 
RELIMINARY announcement of cash prizes for the 
best paper entitled “Use of Vitrified Clay Pipe in 

Plumbing Systems” is made by S. E. Dibble, Head of the 

Heating and Ventilating Department of the College of In- 

dustries, at Carnegie Institute of Technology. The total 

amount of prizes is four hundred ($400.00) dollars. The 
contest will be open to all practical plumbing and _ heat- 
ing dealers, inspectors, etc., as well as to instructors and 
students in all institutions where drainage is taught. 
Detail announcements of the rules and regulations of 
the competition, and the amount of each prize in the 

various classes, will be made about September lst, 1922. 

This contest is a move toward increasing building oper- 
ations, having in view, particularly, the reduced cost of 
drainage work. It is advisable that competitors for these 
prizes obtain copies of Mr, Dibble’s printed report of re- 
cent experiments on the use of bituminous jointing com- 
pounds for Vitrified Clay Pipe. The experiments were 
conducted at Carnegie Institute of Technology. Copies 
of the report will be sent upon request by addressing Rk. 

S. Clark, Office of the Secretary, Carnegie Institute of 

Technology, Pittsburgh, Penn. 





PHILADELPHIA BUILDING CONGRESS. 


T A meeting in Philadelphia of the Contruction Con- 

ference Group which has, for two years past, been 
functioning jnformally along lines conforming to the 
activities of the National Federation of the Construction 
Industries and latterly of the New York Building Con- 
gress, the Group formally completed the organization of 
the Philadelphia Building Congress in the Hotel Longacre 
on August 17th, 1922. 

The principal matters transacted at the meeting in- 
cluded the adoption of a constitution and by-laws, the 
creation of several committees with highly important 
functions and the election of officers pro tem. 

The Philadelphia Building Congress was created “with 
the desire to place the Construction Industry on a high 
plane of integrity and efficiency and to correlate all efforts 
towards betterment now being made by existing organiza- 
tions.” 

This meeting and the previous one, held August 10th, were 
practically representative of all the following groups which 
comprise the twelve component parts of the building and 
construction industry, and conform to the same groups as 
classified in the new American Construction Council, name- 
ly: Architects, Engineers, General Contractors, Sub- 
contractors, Construction labor, Material and equipment 
manufacturers, Material and equipment dealers, Financial, 
surety, accounting, insurance, building and loan and real 
estate organizations, Chambers of Commerce and Boards 
of Trade, Public utility construction departments, repre- 
sentatives of Federal, State, County and Municipal bureaus 
or departments concerned with construction, Associations of 
builders exchanges and building trades employers, and the 
Public. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, D. Knicker- 
backer Boyd; Vice-Presidents, James W. Pearce, Edwin 
L. Seabrook, Harry C. Woods; Secretary, H. J. Baringer ; 
Treasurer, Herbert L. Towle; and at the next meeting 
additional members of the Executive Committee will be 
elected and committees authorized by the By-laws will be 
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appointed, as follows: Committee on Vocational Guidance 
and Apprenticeship, Committee on Seasonal Unemploy- 
ment, and a Committee on Co-ordinating New Construc- 
tion with Maintenance Work. Other standing committees 
to be appointed at the next meeting include: Committee 
on Codes and Committee on Public Information. A special 
Committee on Sesqui-Centennial Construction Matters 
was authorized, 





ROGER BAILEY WINS PARIS PRIZE, 


OGER BAILEY has been awarded the Paris Prize 

of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects as a result 
of the competition just closed at the headquarters of the 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design in New York. 

Mr. Bailey’s home is in Rochester, N. Y. He graduated 
from Cornell University in 1919 and has been employed in 
the offices of John Russell Pope and of A. L. Harmon in 
New York. Mr. Bailey worked under Patron E. V. 
Meeks of the School of Fine Arts, of Yale University. 

The program called for a City Hall which had the 
requirements never before demanded in practice. Realiz- 
ing that important cities in the country were now called 
upon to receive in a dignified manner frequent visitors 
of distinction, even Kings and Queens, the program de- 
manded either a separate building or that a distinct por- 
tion of the large building be given to great suites of 
reception rooms and that the administration should be 
housed in close connection with this. The plot was 400x 
800 between important avenues and half of this space 
was to be kept free to give a setting to the buildings and 
place for large crowds to congregate at the times when 
distinguished visitors were received by the municipality. 

The other men in the final competition were: E. W. 
Burkhardt of Columbia University, N. Y.; Louis Fentnor, 
who worked under Patron F. C. Hirons; J. G. Schuhmann, 
Jr., of Columbia University, and E. L. Babitsky, graduate 
of John Huntington Polytechnic Institute, Cleveland, 
Ohio, who worked under Patron John Wynkoop of New 
York. 

The jury of award was composed of the following 
members: Henry O. Milliken, Chairman; James Gamble 
Rogers; Joseph H. Hunt; John M. Howells; Louis Ayres; 
F. L. Ackerman; H. R. Sedgwick; Robert Bellows, and 
Paul Cret. 





Roger Bailey 
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A Department for Specification Writers 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS OF CONSTRUCTION 


PART VI. 


By Ortro GAERTNER. 


In this series of notes Mr. Gaertner of the siaff of 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects, will treat of a num- 
ber of the minor matters of construction that are trouble- 
some unless the architect happens to have met a similar 
problem previously—matters of a more or less special 
nature.—ED. 


Squash Court Construction Continted—In the centre 
of the rear wall, opposite the play wall having the tell- 
tale, is a door through which one enters the court. If the 
adjoining space does not permit the door to be placed in 
the centre it may be placed to one side. It is generally 
made two feet and six inches or two feet and eight inches 
wide, and six feet and six inches or six feet and eight 
inches high, the larger dimensions being used for wood 
lined courts and the smaller ones for cement courts. In 
the wood courts the door generally sets at the floor but 
in the cement courts it is raised six inches above the 
floor. The door is provided with a heavy polished plate 
glass peep hole about three to six inches square, set about 
five feet above the bottom of the door. It must be at a 
convenient level for the eye when one stands on the court 
floor as well as when one stands on the six inch higher 
level of the raised door sill which is often the level of 
the adjoining floor space outside the court. The door must 
set flush with the face of the court wall and not have any 
projecting hardware. For this reason it is set with a 
pivot at the top and a suitable pivoting floor check at 
the bottom, The construction of the court side of the 
door must be of the same construction as the walls of the 
court, the other side being made to match the surrounding 
trim. The door is hung to swing into the space adjacent 
to the court, not into the court. With the wood court the 
door and frame do not present so difficult a problem as 
with the cement court. The wood door is of the same 
heavy construction as the walls, and bolts having a di- 
ameter of one quarter of an inch and about twenty-four 
inches apart are run through the door its full width to 
re-inforce it. In the cement court, the door must be 
finished on the court side with cement applied on a rigid, 
enduring, and non-shrinking and non-expanding back 
ground, capable of withstanding the harder usage to which 
this heavier door is naturally subjected. Also there must 
be a suitable stop for the cement wall finish. This stop is 
formed by the door frame which is usually made from 
an iron channel weighing eleven and one quarter pounds 
per foot in length, and having flanges two and one quarter 
inches wide. The iron channel is used for the head, jambs, 
and sill of the door frame, the flanges being turned outward 
so that the edge of one flange forms the stop for the 
plaster of the wall. Iron strap anchors fastened to the 
back of the frame anchor it to the wall. No door stop is 
placed on the sill of the door frame, but a metal stop one 
half of an inch thick and seven eighths of an inch wide 
is placed on the head of the frame flush with the court 
wall face, and has its one half inch face away from the 
court slightly beveled mi iking it slightly wider against the 
frame, A stop of the same size is similarly placed on the 
jamb opposite the one at which the door is hung. This 
stop: however, should be slightly beveled on the seven 
eighths of an inch wide face making the edge of the stop 
away from the court slightly less than one haff of an inch 
wide. This is done so that the door will swing shut with 
a very close joint. In addition to these, a stop is placed 
on the other jamb of such a size as may be necessary to 
suit the particular size and make of pivot and floor check 
to be used. check similar to the Rixon check number 
twenty-five is the type generally used. It may be neces- 
sary to make the stop on this jamb one quarter of an 
inch less than the thickness of the door, which is made of 
frame angle irons covered with a steel plate three six- 
teenths of an inch thick. The stop can be one half of an 
inch thick and the plate of the door can overlap it to 
make a tight joint. Of course, where the seven-eighths of 
an inch wide stop occurs at the head, a similar one to 
meet it must be placed on the edge of the door. The same 
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thing applies where the seven-eighths of an inch wide stop 
occurs on the jamb, but in this case the one on the door 
need not be beveled like the one on the jamb. The plate 
of the door extends over the edges of the stops forming 
the rabbets on the door, and makes a tight joint at the 
channel iron frame. 

The angle iron frame of the door is made of angles 
having legs one and three quarters of an inch long and 
one quarter of an inch thick. From the foregoing state- 
ments it may be seen that these angles are set with one 
leg forming the edges of the door to receive the stops, and 
the other parallel to the court wall but away from it to 
receive the plate forming the back of the door. The edge 
of the one leg of the angle facing the court must be milled 
so that it has a perfectly square face since it forms the 
stop for the plaster finish on the court side of the door. 
the same thing applies to the angles of the same size 
that are used to form the frame for the glass of the peep 
hole. The plaster finish is placed on a rich concrete of fine 
aggregate, well compacted, that is placed within the angle 
frame of the door. Before the concrete is put in place, 
rods that are one quarter of an inch in diameter must be 
placed about six inches apart in both directions inside 
the angle iron frame of the door to reinforce the con- 
crete and to hold it against the steel plate forming the 
side of the door away from the court. The ends of the 
rods extend through the angle iron frame about three 
quarters of an inch from the face of the plaster and are 
fastened like rivets countersunk flush with the outside of 
the frame so as not to show, and to permit making close 
joints against the channel iron door frame. 

In addition to the stops already mentioned, stops are 
also needed to hold the glass of the peep hole in its frame. 
For this purpose, angles with legs one half of an inch 
wide are fastened to the frame of one and three quarter 
inch wide angles in such a way as to be flush with the 
plaster face of the door. The plate glass, which is one- 
half or preferably seven-eighths of an inch thick, is then 
rabbetted into these angle stops so as to be flush with the 
plaster face of the door also. On the side of the glass 
away from the court, metal stops about one half of an 
inch thick and three quarters of an inch wide are put 
against it to hold it in place, these stops being removable 
to permit replacing the glass. All screws and rivets must 
be countersunk so as not to show on the edges or face of 
the door. Advantage may be taken of the so-called non- 
breakable glass now on the market. It consists of several 
layers of glass cemented together with an invisible cement. 
If the thickness of the layer toward the court is made 
the same thickness as the leg of the angle stop, the rabbet 
can easily be formed by making the dimensions of that layer 
less all around than the remaining layers, according to the 
width of the rabbet required. Also, a thinner glass may 
be used. 

The door must be provided with a lock having a flush 
handle on the court side. By a flush handle we do not 
mean the countersunk handle commonly used on a horse 
stall door, but one which will insure an absolutely flush 
surface, so that the play of the ball when it strikes the 
handle will be the same as on the remainder of the wall. 
In order to be able to take hold of the handle to turn 
the latch and open the door, one must press the handle at 
a certain place to make it spring out sufficiently to be 
taken hold of. It will be noticed that if there are four 
vertical reinforcement rods placed into the door at equal 
distances from each other making five spaces, and if there 
are eleven horizontal rods similarly spaced, the peep hole 
will occur in the centre of the door and in the fourth 
space down from the top. Also, the lock will occur in 
the fifth space from the bottom, or at a distance of about 
three feet from the court floor to the centre of the lock. 

The ceiling heights of the courts are not definitely fixed, 
but since the play walls are fourteen and sixteen feet high 
as already mentioned, the clear unobstructed heights 
should not be less. There need not necessarily be a flat 
plastered ceiling over a court, as for instance, if the court 
is free standing, on a roof, or on an upper floor, there may 
be exposed roof trusses or a skylight. If artificial light- 
ing is used, the projection of the fixtures below the ceiling 
must be considered and the ceiling height established 
accordingly. The lighting should be indirect and well 
diffused so that there will be no shadows to confuse the 














players. A good method is to place eight units on the 
ceiling, which is painted a light color, hanging the fixtures 
about eighteen inches below it. The conditions in each 
individual case must govern the method to be used, as 
well as the type of fixture and the number of watts to be 
used in each. ‘Ihe fixtures must be protected against the 
balls by heavy wire mesh on top and if necessary on the 
under side also. When sufficiently heavy metal bowls are 
used, the protective wire underneath may be omitted. li 
a skylight occurs in the ceiling, a large amount of reflected 
light will be lost and it may be necessary to use a fixture 
with a reflector over the bowl. 

The court is usually provided with a hipped skylight 
over the greater part of it, and it generally extends to 
within about two feet of the four walls. If such a skylight 
is used, the roof construction must be of steel to support it 
and the remainder of the roof may be of any desirable 
construction. But the necessary skylight curb, flashings, 
and roof covering must also be provided, the owner’s 
pocketbook dictating the quality to be adopted. Any sub- 
stantial weather tight type of skylight is acceptable, but 
the glass should be at least five-sixteenths of an inch thick, 
translucent, ribbed or possibly ground on the under side, 
and preferably wired. 

(To Be Continued) 





PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO THE SPECIFI- 
CATION WRITER. 


Any publication mentioned under this heading will be 
sent free, unless otherwise noted, upon request, to readers 
of Pencit Points by the firm issuing the publication. 
When writing for any of these items please mention PENCIL 
PoINTs, 


Cataleg of Drawing Materials—Complete catalog of 
instruments, papers, cloth, furniture, and drafting-room 
supplies. 6x9 in. 384 pp. New York Blue Print Paper 
Co., 98 Read St., New York, 

Soss Invisible Hinges—Booklet showing details and 
specification data. Hinges for furniture, cabinets and 
general use in buildings. 24 pp. Soss Mfg. Co., Grand 
Ave. & Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Lupton Steel Windows—lIllustrated specifications bro- 
chure, No. 110. Windows for apartments, residences, 
schools, industrial plants, etc. Working drawings. 
8%x11 in. 72 pp. David Lupton’s Sons Co., Allegheny 
Ave. & Tulip St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Steam Heating Engineering Manual—Covering the sub- 
ject of heating very thoroughly. See review in August 
issue. 367 pp. 8%x10% in. Price $3.25 per copy postpaid. 
Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 

Brascolite Bulletin No, 9.—Booklet illustrated in color, 
showing types of units for various uses. Tables, prices, 
chart for calculating illumination required. 8x10¥% in. 
30 pp. Brascolite Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Atlantic Terra Cotta Monthly Brochure No. 4.—lIllus- 
trates Chiesa del Corpus Domini, Bologna. 7 full-page 
plates. Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., 350 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Specifications for Inter-phones—Loose-leaf bulletin of 
specification data for intercommunicating telephone sys- 
tems. 64 pp. 8x11in. Western Electric Co.. 195 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Batchelder Tiles—A catalog of mantel designs. Colored 
frontispiece. 30 full-page measured drawings. 8%x 11 
in. Batchelder-Wilson Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Architectural Terra Cotta—Standard Construction—A 
collection of 70 full-page plates showing best types of 
constructions in connection with the use of Architectural 
Terra Cotta. Fully indexed. Size of page 10% x14; size 
of plates 8%x11. Bound in library buckram. National 
Terra Cotta Society, 19 West 44th St., New York. 

Architectural Terra Cotta, Brochure Series, Vol. 1— 
The School—Half-tone reproductions with plans of school 
buildings of various sizes and types, showing application 
of Architectural Terra Cotta. 10%x14. 36 pp. Vol. 11— 
The Theatre—Same treatment of theatres and motion 
picture houses, showing many ornamental details; same 
size and uniform in style with Vol. 1. Wol. 111—The 
Store—Large and small store buildings are treated in 
this volume. Examples of the successful uses of Archi- 
tectural Terra Cotta in many parts of the country are 
well presented. Uniform in size and style with Vols. 1 
and 11. National Terra Cotta Society, 19 West 44th St., 
New York. 

Architectural Terra Cotta, Brochure Series, Vol. IV. The 
Bank—Halftone reproductions of both large and small 
bank buildings showing application of Architectural 
Terra Cotta in various finishes. 10%x14 in. 86 pp. 
Vol. V, The Garage—Uniform with the rest of the series 
showing garages of many types in Architectural Terra 
Cotta, either entire or in combination with brick. Copies 
of these brochures may be had on application to the 
National Terra Cotta Society, 19 West 44th St., New 
York. 

Terra Cotta Defined, Brochure Series Vol. VI—A pro- 
fusely illustrated treatise defining the use of Architec- 
tural Terra Cotta in the retail store, theatre, office build- 
ing, bank, school, public building, the “tax payer” and 
the “rundown” building. Many details of ornament, 32 pp. 
&8%x11. The National Terra Cotta Society, 19 West 44th 
St., New York. 
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Your Ideas 
May Win Both! 


Contest Closes, Oct. 20th, 1922. 





$ 1 OO FOR BEST SLOGAN 


to promote the use of Slate 


$1 00 FOR BEST DESIGN 


for a Slate Industry Insignia 


To inform the public of the superior service ren- 
dered by nature’s material—SLATE—a national 
association of the slate industry is being created. 
An objective tersely expressed by a slogan is de- 
sired; also an insignia. These will be used on all 
advertising and literature of the association, and 
members will use them on their stationery, etc. 


New uses are developing daily for electrical and 
structural slate because of its unsurpassed qualities. 


Bases & Plinths 
Sink & Table Tops Stairs & Landings 
Copings & Wainscots Toilet Enclosures 
Blackboards in Schools 


Switchboards 


as well as: 


Bulletin and Score Boards Railway Stations 
for Newspaper Offices, Factories, 
Restaurants, etc. 


ROOFING SLATE NATURE’S PROTECTION 
OF MAN’S SHELTER. 


Slate holds all records for long life and economy 
as a roofing material. Nature has provided slate 
with the weathering or unfading color combinations 
desired on any flat or sloped roof. A slate roof is 
absolutely fireproof. Those submitting the winning 
ideas or sketches selected by the Board of Directors 
of the National Slate Association will be expected to 
furnish final drawings suitable for reproduction 
before prizes will be paid. No limit to number of 
ideas per person. Prior postmarks will determine 
winner in case more than one person submits win- 
ning idea. Attach sealed envelope containing your 
name and address to papers giving your ideas, and 
send to 


SLATE SLOGAN 


- Or - 


INSIGNIA CONTEST 


757 DREXEL BLDG. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Folder ““SLATE” showing many uses 
sent on request. 
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Keminiscent of 
Old Spain 


=F ame 


Actual photo of Riviera Mission Tile laid 


random—a product opening new avenues of 
freedom to the architect, in expressing the 
Latin atmosphere in the U. S. 


Ps ae a *“" Made also in Shingle in the same range of 
ar? freflashed shades. 


cod Prick Company 
4urned Clay‘Products 
Atlanta» Ga~ 
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The Contract 
Forms of 
the American 


Institute of 


Architects 


Equitable and Creditable 
To Architect, Owner and Contractor 








The Standard Contract Documents of the 
American Institute of Architects are now on sale 
by dealers in office and drafting supplies in all 
the large cities of the country. 


TITLES—PRICES FOR SINGLE COPIES 


Agreement and General Conditions in cover....... $0.20 
General Conditions without Agreement............ 14 
Agreement without General Conditions............ .05 
Ole GE SONOS 66 55 05k bona seme ad dncewemet .03 
ee ae ee ee ne .04 
Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s Proposal. .03 
Cover (heavy paper with valuable notes).......... -01 
Comotete “mee Sb CANE as 556256 eee es dwessecasces 80 


Complete trial set prepaid for thirty cents in stamps. 


These Documents have received the full ap- 
proval of the Institute, through its Convention, 
Board of Directors and Officers. They are the 
outcome of continuous work of many years by 
a Standing Committee on Contracts and Specifi- 
cations. This Committee, comprising some of 
the ablest American architects, was assisted by 
the Institute’s forty Chapters; advised by emi- 
nent legal specialists in contract law, and aided 
by representatives of the leading construction 
interests in the United States. 

The forms have been officially approved by the 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 
the National Association of Master Plumbers, 
the National Association of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors of the United States, The National 
Electrical Contractors’ Association of the United 
States, the National Association of Marble 
Dealers, the Building Granite Quarries’ Associa- 
tion, the Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion of the City of New York, and the Heating 
and Piping Contractors’ National Association. 


Other Contract Forms 


Form of Agreement between Owner and Architect 
OM: the: PEUGRRIANS TIRE cc vctccweceescceas 


Form of Agreement between Owner and Architect 
on. the Fee Pies Cost Syste. « ccccccccckcacnsc 05 


Circular of Information on Fee Plus Cost System 
(Owner-Architect) 


Form of Agreement between Owner and Contractor 
(Cost Pras EOE DOG) o iavixacsvaveccsaseaneve 


Circular of Information on Cost Plus Fee System, 
(Ownes-Comseacteny onc oie dacsiwctuwaterbeeccuc 
The Executive who adopts these Modern 
Contract Forms, proves his Good Judgment 
and his Own Value 


All of the above Contract Forms and Circulars 
may be obtained singly or in lots from local 
dealers. If your dealer cannot supply you 
promptly and at the above prices, send your 
order and his name to the Executive Secretary, 
A. | A., fhe Octagon House, Washington, D. C. 
Sample documents mailed upon receipt of stamps. 
Remitiances may be by check, money-order, cash 
or stamps 

All orders filled on the day received. Trans- 
portation prepaid on those amounting to $1.00 
net or more. 

The adoption and consistent use of these con- 
tract forms is recommended to the Architect 
who wishes his office to be known for its thor- 
ough, incisive business methods. 

WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER, 


Secretary. 
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SCHOOLS 











PRATT INSTITUTE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





EVENING COURSES IN 





STRENGTH OF MATERIALS 
STRUCTURAL DRAFTING 
STRESSES IN STRUCTURES 
STRUCTURAL DESIGN 





GRAPHICS 
Information on request or call at Pratt Institute, 
Grand Avenue Entrance between DeKalb and 


Willoughby Avenues, Monday, Tuesday or Thursday 


evenings after Sept. 14. 











The UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA offers 
courses in ARCHITECTURE as Follows: 


1, A four-year course, leading to the Degree of B. of Arch. 
Architectural Design or Construction may be elected 
as a major study in the Senior year. 

2. Graduate Courses of one year, permitting specialization 
in Design, Construction or History; leading to the 
Degree of Master of Arch. 

3. A special two-year course for qualified Draughtsmen, 
with options in Design or Construction; leading to 
a Professional Certificate. 

4. Summer School instruction in architectural subjects. 

For circular giving complete information regarding the 
courses, requirements for admission, advanced standing, 
graduate scholarship, and Year Book ‘of the Department of 

Architecture, etc., address 

Dean of the School of Fine Arts, 
University of Pennsylwania, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SPECIAL SUMMER TUITION 


to individuals, classes and by mail 
in out-of-doors sketching in all mediums 
D. VARON, S.A.D.G. 


author of “INDICATION in ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN" 


108 E. 31st St., New York Tel. Madison Square 7427 








OHIO MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


Intensive Two-Year Course in Architecture. Four- 
Year Technical High School Course in Architecture. 
Also Special Courses for Draftsmen. For further 
information, address the Registrar, Central Park- 
way and Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 








ad 


SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS, YALE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Architecture 


. A four-year general course in Architecture leading to the degree of 


Bachelor of Fine Arts [B.F.A.]. Students may specialize in the above 
course [a] in design; [b] in Construction. 

Special students properly qualified are admitted to the courses in the 
Department of Architecture. Students of the Department of Architecture 
may avail themselves of general ullied courses in Painting and Modeling. 
For special catalogue of the Department of Architecture address Secre- 
tary of the School of the Fine Arts, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 











ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
SCULP 


BEAUX-ARTS INSTITUTE OF DESIGN 
126 East 75th Street, New York City 
Free Instruction in 
INTERIOR eecenenes 


PTURE: LIFE, COMPOSITION, ORNAMEN 
MURAL PAINTING COMPOSITION 


Instruction founded on the principles of the Ecole des Beaux- 


Arts of Paris. Circular free on application. 













INFORMATION AND 
BOOKLET FREE. LET 
THE SIGNATURE CONVEY 
THE ORIGINALITY. OF 
Ror 














Classified advertisements 10 cents a word, none less than 
$2.00. Remittance must accompany order. 
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Advertisements in this column five cents a word, none less than 
$1.00. Remittance must accompany order. 








ARCHITECTURAL PERSPECTIVES 


Drawn and Rendered 
Send necessary data and receive my 
quotation by wire immediately. 


F. L. RAND 


828 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG., 


Perspective Artist 
ATLANTA, GA. 








ELWYN E. SEELYE 


Structural Engineer 
Reinforced Concrete, Structural Steel & Foundations 


101 Park Avenue, New York 


Special attention, advice and rates to young architects. 











MINERAL WOOL is a sound and heat insulator. It 
keeps the house vermin proof, checks the spread of fire 
and keeps out dampness. Send for illustrated catalog 
giving notes of use and application. The United States 
Mineral Wool Company, 280 Madison Ave., New York. 


FALKENHAINER’S SMOCKS—A substantial blouse of 
linene for Architects, Draughtsmen, Artists, Sculptors and 
others, in a medium and large size. One style only. 
Your correct height and weight will insure proper fit. 
No goods sent on approval and exchanges will be made 
only in case of error by us. All orders shipped prepaid. 
Not responsible for remittances except ones made by 
registered mail. Price $3.50 each. E. Falkenhainer, Suite 
603, 1476 Broadway, New York City. 


ARCHITECTURAL MODELS in plaster or cardboard 
including grounds and shrubbery, to the architectural 
trade from scale drawings and details, our work has 
covered all types of design. Submit plans for estimates. 
Architectural Model Co., 226 Union Trust Bldg., Greens- 
burg, Pa. 


P. M. LYNCH—Blue Litho and Photo Prints,—Drawing 
Materials; with Central Blue Print Company, 709 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City. Telephone, Bryant 5450. 
Prompt messenger service. 


FOR SALE—9,000 Architectural Plates, Photogravure, 
half-tone and line; selected from the Architectural Revicw 
(Am.); Architectural Review (Eng.); European Architec- 
ture; Architecture; Brickbuilder; Architects’ Journal 
(Eng.); American Architect, etc. These plates were se- 
lected for their reference value, undesirable material being 
thrown out. $9.50 per thousand; $75.00 for the lot. Frank 
M. Snyder, 463 First Avenue, Pelham, N. Y. 


HOTEL DESIGNS. An issue devoted to the modern 
hotel, planning, exterior and interior, and details with 
text on planning and equipment. It shows 66 hotels; it 
contains 450 illustrations, 182 pp. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 
The Pencil Points Press, Inc., One Madison Avenue, 
New York. 

SPECIAL HOSPITAL NUMBER. An issue devoted to 
analysis of general hospital plans, and a discussion of 
modern hospital practice with plates, details of construc- 


tion and text concerning hospital design. Price, post- 
paid. $1.00. The Pencil Points Press, Inc., One Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


(1917). 
(Architectural 


The second re- 
Review ) 


WHITE PINE COMPETITION 
print of a popular competition 


for small house for all-year occupancy of an American 
family. 


Pre SS, 


Price, postpaid, 50 cents. The Pencil Points 


Inc., One Madison Avenue, New York. 








SPECIFICATION WRITER—First class all round man, 


25 years’ experience. Architect’s Superintendent. Open 
for overtime work. All classes of Building. Box 53, 
PENCIL POINTS. 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNERS WANTED. Mar- 


shall & Fox, Architects, 721 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. 


FIRST CLASS DRAFTSMAN WANTED—Philip Linds- 
ley Hall, architect, of Cleveland, Ohio, has an opening for 
a good designer. Applicants should be graduates of an 
architectural school, with at least two years’ experience 
since graduation. 


WANTED—Good all-round draftsman, who can make him- 
self worthy of a partnership. Box 52, PENCIL POINTS. 


DESIGNER-SALESMEN WANTED to represent manu- 
facturer of established reputation in the lighting fixture 
field. Must be able to design own fixtures and sell to 
architects on a commission basis. Fields open in all popu- 
lous centers. Write Box 50, PENCIL POINTS. 


DRAFTSMAN WANTED, must be good, all-round man 
with some experience in detailing Gothic. Good position 
for the right man. Box 51, PENCIL POINTS. 


WESTERN POSITIONS—Several openings for well 
qualified architectural draftsmen in Colorado and adjoin- 
ing states. Write Business Men’s Clearing House, Denver, 


Colo. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN —High grade man 
with experience on modern steel construction. Chicago 
concern. In reply state education, experience and salary 
desired. Box 49, Pencit PoInts. 


FORTY-FIVE different issues of The Architectural Re- 
view, including special numbers on Hotels, Hospitals, City 
Planning, and Suburban Houses, new and in perfect con- 
dition. Price $20.00 F. O. B. New York. When the pres- 
ent stock of these sets is sold there will never be another 
chance to secure such a mass of valuable plate material 
at such a moderate price. The Pencil Points Press, Inc., 
One Madison Avenue, New York. 


A SPECIAL NUMBER on City Planning. An issue of 
The Architectural Review devoted to this important sub- 
ject. Drawings by Jules Guérin, Birch Burdette Long, 
and Otto R. Eggers. Interesting articles and plates in 


color. Price, postpaid, One Dollar a copy. The Pencil 
Points Press, Inc., One Madison Ave., New York. 
SHADES AND SHADOWS by Julian Millard. An ex- 


position and demonstration of short and convenient meth- 
ods for determining the shades and shadows of objects 
illuminated by the conventional parallel rays; the method 
in use at the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris. 91%4x12% 
in. Cloth binding. Price, postpaid, $3.00. The Pencil 
Points Press, Inc., One Madison Avenue, New York. 


EARLY AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. Sketches by 
Otto R. Eggers. Portfolio of 56 plates, 9x 12 inches print. 
ed in two colors with accompanying monographs by Wm. 
H. Crocker, editor of The American Architect. Repro- 
cuctions of original pencil sketches showing some of the 
earlier and more interesting structures of the Atlantic 
Coast States. $6.00. The Pencil Points Press, Inc., One 
Madison Avenue, New York. 








